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desire outside help.  Despite the Sunday researches
of Mr. Randall and myself, we could rarely produce a
local chairman. And so every evening much the same
team would set out, to disperse itself, according to
written instructions, over the night's fixtures, which
occasionally, by a slight topographical error, lay so
far apart as to make co-ordination impossible. There
would be Mr. Giles, a sturdy old-age pensioner with
snow-white hair,  whose speech  was a  resonant
summary  of the misdeeds of former employers.
"Oh! They're a lovely lot, aren't they?" he would
ejaculate cheerfully, as he strode up and down the
platform. And the market-gardener who could never
make a speech, because he had always to wear a cap,
several sizes too big for him, indoors,   "It's me
head," he would explain apologetically* baring a
gleaming bald surface. "But I'm hoping it'll sprout
soon."   There was the jovial confectioner from
Kingswood of course, kid-gloved and bowler hatted,
who frequently took the chair, and shook with
irrepressible mirth if the audience shouted at him.
For though, as I have said, I scarcely once heard an
unmannerly interruption myself, I must admit that
my friend the confectioner did sometimes gleefully
report disturbances among his audience.  But since
our nebulous arrangements often required him to
speak: for something like an hour to village worthies
who had come to see the candidate, and since his
platform style at the best of times consisted mainly
of back chat with the audience, I hardly think that
a few expressions of impatience can be counted
seriously against the electors.  His repertoire was
invariable. It began with a story about a man who